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BYZANTINE EMPEROR PHILIPPIKOS-VARDANES: 
MONOTHELITE POLICY AND CAUCASIAN DIPLOMACY 


Mikaél Nichanian 


The Armenian aristocracy in Byzantium is rarely credited with 
having a significant presence before the ninth century.! The Mac- 
edonian dynasty founded by Emperor Basil 1 (867-86) has over- 
shadowed the earlier presence of other Armenian aristocratic 
families in Constantinople. During the eighth century, for ex- 
ample, a small group of Armenian military officers participated in 
a coup d’état against Justinian II (705-11), suggesting that some 
Armenians either belonged to or had close associations with the 

Byzantine court more than a century before Basil’s reign. The 
ability to ascend to the throne of an empire signifies integration 

` into the highest echelons of society, as it required established 
political networks among the ruling class. The case of Emperor 
Philippikos-Vardanes (Philippicus Bardanes) (711-13), whose 
family arrived in Byzantium probably in the sixth century, is just 
such an example.” 


' See Nicolas Adontz (Nikoghayos Adonts), Etudes arméno-byzantines (Lisbon: 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1965); Isabelle Brousselle, “L’intégration des Ar- 
méniens dans l'aristocratie byzantine au 9° siècle,” in L 'Arménie et Byzance, ed. Jean- 
Pierre Mahé (Paris: Centre de recherches d’histoire et de civilisation byzantines, 
1996), pp. 43-54; Peter Charanis, “The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire,” Byzan- 
tinoslavica 22 (1961): 196-240; Nina G. Garsoian, “The Problem of Armenian Inte- 
gration into the Byzantine Empire,” in Studies on the Internal Diaspora of the 
Byzantine Empire, ed. Hélène Ahrweiler and Angeliki E. Laiou (Washington, DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1998), pp. 53-124; Joseph-François Laurent, L'Arménie entre 
Byzance et l'Islam, depuis la conquête arabe jusqu 'en 886 (Paris: Fontemoing et cie 
[E. de Boccard], 1919; rev. ed., Marius Canard [Lisbon: Librairie Bertrand, Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation, 1980]); Cyril Toumanoff, Studies in Christian Caucasian 
History (Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 1963). 

2 Two seals published by Boris A. Panchenko may shed new light on Vardanes’ 
career before his reign: the first one (no. 88) is that of Bardanes hypatos and the other 
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Prominent Armenian officials until the sixth century tended to 
be either eunuchs attached to the imperial house, such as the great 
Narses, or temporary auxiliaries serving in the imperial army. By 
the early seventh century, Armenian nobles had developed close 
relations with the Constantinopolitan aristocracy, their ties further 
strengthened in the aftermath of the Arab invasions of Asia Minor 
beginning in the middle of the seventh century when many Ar- 
menians joined the Byzantine army as soldiers and officers. By the 
eighth century, the Armenian aristocracy was fairly integrated into 
the ruling class. 

The case of Philippikos-Vardanes shows the first successful 
coup led by an officer of Armenian descent.’ He in turn was re- 
moved from power in June 713. The adoption of the name Philip- 
pikos at the time of his proclamation by the army indicated a 
preference for a familiar, albeit rare, name within the imperial 
circles.’ By contrast, the name Vardanes was certainly considered 
unworthy of the throne, as it lacked an imperial background.’ The 
modification of the status of an individual had precedence and 
justified the adoption of new names for emperors with Oriental or 


(no. 156) is of Bardanes patrikios and strategos. See Boris A. Panchenko, “Kollektsii 
Russkago Arkheologicheskago Instituta v Konstantinopol, Katalog molivdovulov,” 
Bulletin de l'institut d'archéologie russe à Constantinople 8 (1903): 199-246, and 9 
(1904): 341-96. These seals, housed at the Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg, 
require more precise dates. See also Prosopographie der mittel-byzantinischen Zeit, 
ed. Ralph-Johannes Lilie et al. (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 2000), nos. 752-53. 

? See Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. Alexander P. Kazhdan et al., 3 vols. 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1991), vol. 3, p. 1654, s.v. “Philippikos, emper- 
or”; Andreas N. Stratos, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, trans. Marc Ogilvie- 
Grant, 5 vols. (Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 1968-1980), vol. 5, pp. 155-77; Pro- 
sopographie der mittel-byzantinischen Zeit, no. 6150; Prosopography of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, ed. John R. Martindale (London: King’s College, 1993), s.v. “Philip- 
pikos I”; Judith Herrin, “Philippikos ‘the Gentle’,” in From Rome to Constantinople: 
Studies in Honour of Averil Cameron, ed. Hagit Amirav and Bas ter Haar Romeny 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2007), pp. 251-62. 

4 Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, Short History, ed. and trans. Cyril 
Mango (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1990), §45, p. 110. The name is rare, as 
attested by the Prosopographie der mittel-byzantinischen Zeit and the Prosopography 
of the Later Roman Empire. 

> Garsoian, “Integration,” p. 97 and note 166; idem, “Notes préliminaires sur 
l’anthroponymie arménienne du Moyen Age,” in L’Anthroponymie, document de 
l'histoire sociale des mondes méditerranéens médiévaux, ed. Monique Bourin, Jean- 
Marie Martin, and François Menant (Rome: Ecole française de Rome, Palais Farnése, 
1996), pp. 230-31. 
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humble backgrounds, as in the case of Vardanes, in addition to other 
emperors, such as Leo Leontios (695-98), Tiberios II] Apsimar 
(698-705), Anastasios Artemios (713-15), and Leo IMI the Syrian 
(Isaurian) (717-41). 

Further, as the only famous Philippikos at the time was the 
brother-in-law of Emperor Maurice Tiberios (582-602), Philip- 
pikos and Vardanes probably had familial ties. In 583, the elder . 
Philippikos® had married Gordia, the sister of Maurice, and until 
614, during the reigns of the emperors Maurice and Heraclius 
(610-41), had held some of the highest offices in the Byzantine 
army, including Comes Excubitorum and Magister militum per 
Orientem. In all likelihood, Vardanes’ choice of the name Philip- 
pikos was derived from Maurice’s brother-in-law and was adopted 
to confer a certain imperial legitimacy on Vardanes. The latter’s 
name was affiliated with the Mamikonian family, which had been 
present in Byzantium since 575, when one of the leading mem- 
bers of the dynasty, Vardan, sought refuge in the empire after 
assassinating the Persian marzpan or governor of Armenia.’ A 
member of the Mamikonian family must have gained enough lev- 
erage in the Byzantine state to be involved in an alliance with the 
family of Emperor Maurice. 

Philippikos’ father, Nikephoros (a common name in Byzanti- 


é Theophylactus Simocatta, Theophylacti Simocattae Historiae, ed. Carolus de 
Boor and Peter Wirth (Stuttgart: B.G. Teubner, 1972); Theophylact Simocatta, The 
History of Theophylact Simocatta, trans. with intro. and notes, Michael and Mary 
Whitby (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1986), p. 13; 
Theophanes, the Confessor, Chronographia, ed. Carolus de Boor, 2 vols. (Leipzig: 
B.G. Teubner, 1883-1885), vol. 1, p. 253; George Zacos and Alexander Veglery, 
Byzantine Lead Seals, 2 vols. (Basel: J.J. Augustin, 1972-1985), vol. 1, no. 468, 
Philippikos Patrikios; The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, vol. 3: A.D. 
527-641, ed. John R. Martindale (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 
vol. 3B, pp. 1022-26; Pascal Chronicle, ed. Ludwig A. Dindorf (Bonn: E. Weber, 
1832), p. 695; Michael and Mary Whitby trans. (Liverpool: Liverpool University 
Press, 1989), p. 144; Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, §2, p. 40. 

7 Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, vol. 3B, p. 1365, s.v. “Vardan 
Mamikonian”; La Narratio de Rebus Armeniae, ed. Gérard Garitte (Louvain: L. 
Durbecq, 1952), §77-78, pp. 37, 175-90; Jean-Pierre Mahé, “La Narratio de rebus 
Armeniae,” Revue des études arméniennes, n.s., 25 (1994-95): 434. “Vardan, ayant 
tué Suren, le tyran perse, contre qui il s’était révolté, s’enfuit d’Arménie pour 
Constantinople, la quatrième année de Xosrov (= 594) et la trentième année de 
Justinien (= 557).” None of these dates is consistent with the chronology of Vardan’s 
career who rose against Persian rule in 572. 
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um) had held the high rank of patrikios at court. The description 
provided by Agatho the Deacon regarding the background of 
Nikephoros as “Persarmenian” does not mean that he had recently 
arrived from Armenia, but, more probably, that the author saw a 
connection between the foreign origins of the emperor and his 
religious policy, which aimed to revert to Monothelitism.® 

Heraclius the Elder (the father of the emperor Heraclius), 
Vardan Mamikonian, and the elder Philippikos were contempo- 
raries of Emperor Maurice Tiberios. Their children belonged to the 
same generation as the emperor Heraclius, Nikephoros, the father 
of the emperor Philippikos, must have been a contemporary of 
Constans II (641-68). There was a Nikephoros who held the rank 
of patrikios and led an expedition to Africa in 665-66 during the 
reign of Constans II. Warren Treadgold identifies him as the father 
of the emperor Philippikos. Another Nikephoros headed an ex- 
pedition against the rebellious Saborios strategos of the Armeniac 
Theme in 667-68. Andreas Stratos identifies this general as the 
father of the emperor Philippikos. The Prosopographie der mittel- 
byzantinischen Zeit and Wolfram Brandes abstain from any iden- 
tification because of the alleged frequency of the name.” 

The background to the coup by Philippikos-Vardanes in 711 
is significant. Vardanes was twice condemned to banishment: 


j Agatho the Deacon, in Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, ser. II, vol. 2:2, ed. 
Rudolf Riedinger (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1992), p. 899: Johannes Dominicus Mansi, 
ed., Sacrorum conciliorum nova, et amplissima collectio, 12 vols. (Florence: 
Expensis Antonii Zatta, 1759-1798; repr. Graz: Akademische Druck, 1960), vol. 12, 
col. 192. On this word, see Heinrich Gelzer, “Pergamon unter Byzantinern und 
Osmanen,” Abhandlungen des K. p. Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1903), pp. 
` 25-30; cf. Wolfram Brandes, “Armenier in Pergamon?” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
86/87 (1993-94): 69-74, and Prosopographie der mittel-byzantinischen Zeit, no. 
5258. The emendation of the text has not always been acknowledged; see Garsotan, 
“Integration,” p. 97. See also Agatho the Deacon, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, 
p. 900. ; 
? Stratos, Byzantium, vol. 3, pp. 223-24, vol. 5, p. 165; Denys Pringle, The 
Defence of Byzantine Africa from Justinian to the Arab Conquest (Oxford: B.A.R., 
1981), pp. 47-48; Warren Treadgold, A History of the Byzantine State and Society 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1997), p. 320; Prosopographie der mittel- 
byzantinischen Zeit, nos. 5253-54; Theophanes, Chronographia, p. 350; Agapius, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, Kitab al-’Unvan, Histoire universelle, écrite par Agapius 
(Mahboub) de Menbidj, ed. and trans. Alexandre A. Vasiliev, 4 vols. (Paris: Firmin- 
Didot, 1910-1947); Patrologia Orientalis 8:3 (1912): 489. 

10 For a general analysis of the plot, see Walter E. Kaegi, Byzantine Military 
Unrest (471-843): An Interpretation (Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 1981), pp. 189- 
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first, by the emperor Tiberios III Apsimar and again later during 
the second reign of Justinian II (first reign, 685-95; second reign, 
705-11). He was exiled the first time to Cephallenia (Cephalonia) 
because of his seditious intentions. '' There are two versions of this 
event. According to the first, Vardanes had a premonitory dream of 
an eagle above his head, which he was imprudent enough to 
discuss with those around him and which was subsequently com- 
municated to the emperor.’” A second story reports that a heretic 
monk foresaw the imperial destiny of Vardanes and was re- 
sponsible for the heretical policy adopted by the emperor. The 
chronicler Theophanes alleges that these tales of prediction, though 
contradictory, caused Vardanes to be exiled to Cephallenia. With 
respect to the prediction concerning the heretical emperor, sources 
traditionally connect the prophecy of a monk, always presented as 
possessed by the devil, to the iniquitous reversion to Mono- 
thelitism. 

Vardanes was recalled from Cephallenia during the second 
reign of Justinian II.” His chroniclers, however, do not explain the 
reasons for his presence in Cherson in the Crimea in 711. At first 
glance, it seems strange that Justinian H would recall Vardanes 
from Cephallenia only to send him back into exile. It is also pos- 
sible that Vardanes was sent to Cherson as a member of a punitive 
expedition.'* The references to his banishment in Cherson might 
simply be confused references to his earlier Cephallenian exile. 
But Vardanes is never mentioned as one of the leaders of the ex- 
pedition ordered by Justinian II to Cherson; on the contrary, he is 
often referred to as “the outcast” by the two main chroniclers." 
Vardanes may have been sent into exile a second time during the 
reign of Justinian II for reasons which remain unclear but which 
probably are related to the threat he still represented to the em- 
peror in Constantinople. Since the military campaign against 


91. 

11 Theophanes, Chronographia, pp. 372, 381. 

12 The brother-in-law of Maurice, Philippikos, was also suspected of imperial 
ambitions. See Theophanes, Chronographia, p. 285. 

2 Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, §45,12-13 p. 108; Theophanes, 
Chronographia, p. 378. 

14 See Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. 2, p. 1654. 

15 Theophanes, Chronographia, p. 379; Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
§45,52 p. 110. 
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Cherson in 711 failed, the imperial army decided to support Var- 
danes, who had already been proclaimed emperor by the people 
of Cherson. His fame as a political opponent, his imperial am- 
bitions, and his status as an exile made him the ideal individual 
for the people of Cherson and the army to rally around. Certainly 
Vardanes was also courted for his military experience and the 
social distinction needed to occupy the throne. Besides his con- 
nection to the relatives of Emperor Maurice, his social distinc- 
tion is confirmed by the close relationship Philippikos had with the 
most aristocratic families during his reign.'° He invited the most 
distinguished members of the senatorial aristocracy to the Zeux- 
ippos bath, where he built a statue of himself. 


The Restoration of Monothelitism 


Traditionally, historians have interpreted the Byzantine policy of 
Monothelitism as a means for the emperors to close the doctrinal 
chasm between the Monophysites and Duophysites, as the Chal- 
cedonian and anti-Chalcedonian churches drifted apart. The Mo- 
nothelete doctrine professed that Christ possesses two natures 
but a single will. It was a compromise solution in the intense 
Christological debate about the nature of Christ and was prop- 
agated by the official “Decree of Faith,” the Ekthesis of Emperor 
Heraclius.'’ The reason behind this compromise doctrine was that 
the imperial administration considered, from the sixth century on, 
such religious divisions politically dangerous and insisted on 
union. As a result, the Monophysites (Syrians, Egyptians, and 
Armenians), whose churches and officials were at times per- 


16 Theophanes, Chronographia, p. 383. For an interpretation of this passage, see 
Judith Herrin, “Philippikos and the Greens,” in Novum Millennium: Studies on Byz- 
antine History and Culture: Dedicated to Paul Speck, ed. Claudia Sode and Sarolta 
Takacs (Aldershot and Burlington: Ashgate, 2001), pp. 137-46. 

17 On Monotheletism, see Garegin Owsepian, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Mo- 
nothelismus nach ihren Quellen gepriift und dargestellt (Leipzig, 1897); Venance 
Grumel, “Recherches sur I’ histoire du monothélisme,” Echos d'Orient 27 (1928): 6- 
16, 257-77; 28 (1929): 19-34, 272-82; 29 (1930): 16-28; Francis-Xavier Murphy and 
Polycarp Sherwood, Constantinople II et Constantinople I, vol. 3: Histoire des con- 
ciles eecuméniques, ed. Gervais Dumeige (Paris: Editions de |’Orante, 1974), pp. 133- 
322; Friedhelm Winkelmann, “Die Quellen zur Erforschung des monoenergetisch- 
monotheletischen Streites,” Klio 69 (1987): 515-59; Gilbert Dagron, “Le Christian- 
isme byzantin,” pp. 40-60. 
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secuted by Byzantine emperors, resented and resisted imposition 
of unity by the central authorities of Constantinople. 

Religious divisions bore enormous geopolitical ramifications. 
After the loss of Syria to the Persians in the early seventh century 
and of Jerusalem in 614, Emperor Heraclius urged a religious 
compromise to reunite the churches. At first, he attempted to co- 
erce the Monophysites into supporting the Byzantine Church. 
Having met with stubborn resistance, however, he then tried to 
strike an agreement through Monothelitism under the Ekthesis in 
638. The hardliners on each side immediately rejected that com- 
promise, but the imperial government continued to promote 
Monothelitism after the death of Heraclius until the reign of Con- 
stantine IV (668-85) and the Sixth Ecumenical Council (Con- 
stantinople III) in 680-81, which condemned Monothelitism as a 
heresy. The successors of Heraclius pursued this religious policy 
not only to regain the lost territories of Syria, Armenia, and Egypt, 
but also for religious reasons, as it sought to mollify the supposed 
“wrath of God,” as manifested in the Arab victory at Yarmuk in 
636, the capture of Jerusalem in 638, and the final loss of three 
quarters of the imperial territories between 636 and the end of the 
century. 

During his short rule (November 24, 711-June 3, 713), 
Philippikos-Vardanes implemented two emergency policies." First, 
he restored Monothelitism as a state doctrine and ordered the 
destruction of the acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council and the 


18 On the chronology of Philippikos’ reign, see Philip Grierson, The Tombs and 
Obits of the Byzantine Emperors, 337-1042 (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 
1962), pp. 51-52; Graham V. Sumner, “Philippicus, Anastasius IT and Theodosius 
Ill,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 17 (1976): 287-89. There are doubts con- 
cerning the day of his coronation, November 4 or 24, 711, and concerning that of his 
deposition, June 3, 713, or May 26, 714. According to the Chronicle of 1234, the 
reign of Philippikos lasted a little less than two years, from the beginning of the 
“indictional” year 711/12 to the end of 712/13 (The Constantinopolitan indiction, 
like the Greek year, commenced with the month of September. This tradition was 
followed in the Eastern chronicles). See “Dionysius Reconstituted,” in The Seventh 
Century in the West-Syrian Chronicles, trans, and annotated Andrew Palmer (Liver- 
pool: Liverpool University Press, 1993), p. 210. According to Theophanes, Chron- 
ographia, pp. 383, 386, who follows two different traditions at the same time, the 
reign lasted either less than two years or else two years and nine months. According 
to Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, §48, 15, p. 114, Philippikos was 
deposed in the second year of his reign. Most probably, the date was June 3, 713. 
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removal of the image of that council from the palace precincts.’ 
Second, he forced the withdrawal of the Armenian population in 
the empire to parts of Armenia under Arab rule, which effective- 
ly caused them to cooperate with the Arab army in the frontier 
zone.” The chronicler Theophanes reports these two events with- 
out connecting them, but Michael the Syrian, writing from the per- 
spective of the twelfth century, argues that the religious policy of 
Philippikos-Vardanes was directly related to the mass departure 
of Armenians from the empire.”' In fact, the military context of the 
early eighth century provided a strong incentive for Philippikos- 
Vardanes to arrive at a compromise formula in the Christological 
debate with the Armenian Church and princes and more general- 
ly with the eastern churches in the Heraclian tradition.” This effort 
to unite the churches, to come closer to the Armenian princes 
outside the empire in Armenia, and to strengthen the coalition 
against the Arabs led to a forced union of the churches inside the 
empire, since the emperor thought he had established a common 
ground for Chalcedonian and anti-Chalcedonian churches with 
the Monothelite compromise. The forced conversion of the Ar- 
menians within the empire was clearly the reason for the pop- 
ulation shift toward the frontier zone.” In this context, the edict 
of 712 ordering all Armenians within the empire to recognize the 


1? The events are related in a letter of Agatho the Deacon to Pope Constantine. 
See Agatho the Deacon, in Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova, vol. 12, cols. 193-96, 
and in Riedinger, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, pp. 898-901; Gilbert Dagron, 
“Le Christianisme byzantin du 7° au milieu du 11° siècle,” in Apogée de la papauté et 
expansion de la Chrétienté, 1054-1274, ed. André Vauchez (Paris: Desclée, 1993), p. 
49; John F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: The Transformation of a 
Culture (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1990), pp. 320-22. 

20 Chronicle of 1234, p. 210; Agapios, p. 240; Theophanes, Chronographia, p. 
382. See also Leone Caetani, ed., Chronographia Islamica, ossia, Riassunto cronol- 
ogico della storia di tutti i popoli musulmani dall anno 1 all'anno 922 della higrah 
(622-1517 dell’éra volgare), 5 vols. (Paris: P. Geuthner, 1912), vol. 1, pp. 1120, 
1135, A.H. 92 (710-11) and A.H. 93 (711-12). 

21 Michael the Syrian, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Patriarche jacobite 
d’Antioche, 1126-1199, ed. and trans. J.-B. Chabot, 5 vols. (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 
1899-1924), vol. 2, p. 482. 

2 Dagron, “Le Christianisme byzantin,” pp. 41, 47; Jean-Pierre Mahé, “L’Eglise 
arménienne de 611 à 1066,” in Vauchez, Apogée, pp. 468-70. 

3 According to Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. 3, p. 1654, s.v. “Philip- 
pikos,” and vol. 2, p. 1336, s.v. “Melitene,” the emperor intended to colonize Meli- 
tene and Armenia IV. These territories, however, were clearly outside the empire’s 
sphere of influence, as attested by Michael the Syrian, Chronique, vol. 2, p. 482. 
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authority of the Patriarch of Constantinople must be attributed to 
Philippikos-Vardanes rather than, as John Haldon has argued, to 
Justinian I.” 

The reversion to Monothelitism by Philippikos-Vardanes is 
often ascribed to his Armenian background, as he allegedly fa- 
vored the Monophysite doctrine. Considering the pressure he ex- 
erted on the Armenian Church and the forced conversion of the 
Armenian population, however, this interpretation falls short. 
Agatho the Deacon, who recopied the acts of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council which had been destroyed on Philippikos-Vardanes’ 
orders, was largely responsible for this view, as he eagerly sought 
to attach the revival of the heresy to the foreign origins of the 
emperor and to the doctrine of the Armenian Church. Thus, he 
simultaneously condemned both the emperor and the church that 
were considered heretical by the Byzantine Church. 

On the contrary, the reasons for the emperor’s Monophysite 
beliefs are far from obvious.” First, not all members of the Arme- 
nian clergy and aristocracy shared the official Monophysite be- 
lief of the Armenian Church. In the seventh century, there was a 
strong pro-Chalcedonian party that had political interests in west- 
ern Armenia. Second, Philippikos-Vardanes’ family had been 
living in the empire for more than a century and was allied with 
relatives of the emperor Maurice, which renders his Monophy- 
site background or education less probable. In fact, there is no 
reason to connect Monothelitism (or indeed later Iconoclasm) 
with a lack of faith in the Chalcedonian doctrine and even less with 
indulgence in the Eastern churches. This false connection is put 
forward by Orthodox theologians such as Agatho the Deacon, 
who lumped together all alleged heresies. The persecution of the 
Armenian Church during the reign of Philippikos-Vardanes helps 
to negate such a contrived connection. In fact, far from being an 
import from the outside world, Monothelitism had roots in the 


2 Franz Délger correctly ascribes the edict to Philippikos. See his Regesten der 
Kaiserurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches von 565-1453, vol. 1: 565-1453 (Munich- 
Berlin: Varlag R. Oldenbourg, 1924), no. 272. John Haldon, Byzantium, p. 322n128, 
finds this attribution erroneous. 

25 The interpretation has been adopted by modern historiography. See, for ex- 
ample, Georgije Ostrogorsky, Histoire de l'Etat byzantin (Paris: Payot, 1956, repr. 
1996), pp. 180-82; Haldon, Byzantium, pp. 321-22; cf. Kaegi, Byzantine Military 
Unrest, p. 205. . 
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same atmosphere of religious anxiety, fueled by the military de- 
cline of the empire, as did the Iconoclastic policy of Leo IN in 730, 
and was in line with the Heraclian policy. 


Monothelitism and Caucasian Diplomacy 


It is quite possible that the emperor’s family connection to the 
Armenian nobility placed him in a unique position to strike an 
alliance with the Caucasian principalities. In this respect, Monoth- 
elitism was also an attempt to put aside religious conflicts and to 
strengthen military cooperation, again in keeping with the earlier 
policy of Heraclius. In fact, Philippikos-Vardanes took a special 
interest in Caucasian affairs, as Movses Daskhurantsi affirms.” 
The chronicler credits the emperor with the release of the sons of 
the prince of Caucasian Albania who had been jailed after having 
served in Constantinople as official hostages. He returned the 
prisoners with a very distinguished gift, a piece of the True Cross, 
for the prince of Albania. Such a display of imperial generosity 
perhaps indicates Philippikos-Vardanes’ desire to gain Caucasian 
support against the Arabs as one of his top diplomatic priorities. 

- Yet, his attempt to unite the churches, which led to the per- 
secution of the Armenian Church within the borders of the em- 
pire, had exactly the opposite effect. In fact, it weakened the 
empire, as, according to Michael the Syrian, the people who fled 
often became auxiliary troops for the Arabs. It is worth noting that 
Michael the Syrian’s overall opinion of Philippikos-Vardanes is 
diametrically opposed to that of Theophanes. Michael the Syrian 
believed that Philippikos-Vardanes was a pious emperor, closer to 
the Monophysite faith than the other emperors, and thus looked 
upon with favor for his attempt to unite the churches of the 
empire.” Theophanes, on the other hand, condemned Monoth- 
elitism, in keeping with the Sixth Ecumenical Council, and held 


6 Movses Daskhurantsi identifies the emperor as a member of the Armenian 
nobility but curiously does not mention the name of the house. See The History of the 
Caucasian Albanians by Movsés Dasxuranc ‘i, trans. Charles J.F. Dowsett (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1961), p. 203. The omission of such a prestigious family 
name calls for an explanation. 

27 Michael the Syrian, Chronique, p. 479: “Il était instruit et versé dans les choses 
profanes; il voulut abolir le sixième synode et faire disparaître la doctrine de Maxi- 
mus.” 
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a negative view of Philippikos-Vardanes. In the chronicle of 
Michael the Syrian, however, there is a strange contradiction be- 
tween the positive image of the emperor and the negative view 
concerning his forced conversion of Monophysite populations 
attached to the Armenian Church. This discrepancy perhaps offers 
an indication of a view of the Syriac Church in the eighth century, 
which was sensitive to attempts at union with both the Armenian 
Church and Byzantium.” 

Moreover, the Narratio de rebus Armeniae, loosely assigned to 
the seventh-eighth centuries, which was first written in Armenian 
and then translated into Greek, was intended to recall the previ- 
ous attempts at union of the two churches in hopes of convincing 
members of the Armenian Church to convert to the Chalcedonian 
faith.” The expression “the one who built Saint Sophia” in ref- 
erence to the emperor Justinian certainly allows us to date the doc- 
ument after Justinian II.*° It is reasonable to date the Narratio de 
rebus Armeniae to some time during the reign of Philippikos- 
Vardanes, given his diplomatic efforts to rally the Caucasian 
princes around Byzantium.” 

Philippikos-Vardanes adopted two closely related policies, 
one regarding the Armenians in the empire, while the other con- 
cerned the Armenian princes in the Arab-controlled province of 
Arminya. On the one hand, he demanded that the Armenian pop- 
ulation in the empire adhere closely to the Byzantine Church. 
According to Michael the Syrian, this forcefully imposed policy 
led to the departure of many Armenians to the Arab province of 
Arminya. On the other hand, Philippikos-Vardanes wished to cap- 


28 The opinion developed by Michael the Syrian on the emperor Philippikos may 
be the reflection of eighth-century Syriac churchmen, since the Syriac Church was 
very close to the Armenians at that time and would condemn any attempt at forced 
conversion of Monophysites in Byzantium. The union of the Armenian and Syriac 
churches took place in 726 at the synod of Manazkert. See Mahé, “Eglise armé- 
nienne,” pp. 481-84. 

2 On the date of composition of the Narratio, see Garitte, Narratio, pp. 382-94. 
The date which is most often mentioned is that of the end of the seventh century, 
because the list of Armenian catholicoi ends with the name of Sahak III Dzoroporetsi 
(678-703). The religious offensive against the Armenian Church might have been 
prepared in the first reign of Justinian JI and carried out in 689, but its failure was 
already known to the author of the Narratio. See Garitte, Narratio, §§144-48, pp. 46- 
47; Mahé, “L’Eglise arménienne,” pp. 476-77. 

30 Garitte, Narratio, §78, pp. 37, 189-90; Mahé, “Narratio,” §78, p. 434. 

3! Haldon, Byzantium, p. 321. 
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italize on his familial relations with the Armenian princes in order 
to convince them to ally themselves with the Byzantine Empire. 
Philippikos-Vardanes sought a religious compromise, just as Her- 
aclius had attempted between 622 and 641 to reach an agreement 
with the Monophysite communities of the empire by proposing a 
new religious formula under the decree of the Ekthesis in 638. 
Philippikos-Vardanes implemented the same political agenda as 
Heraclius and his successors by the restoration of Monothelitism, 
which in the end proved deleterious to his rule, for the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council had already condemned Monothelitism. That 
daring choice eventually led to a coup against him and to his death 
in 713. 

Philippikos-Vardanes was not only the last defender of a policy 
of the past, but he was also a precursor of the coming Iconoclastic 
policies. The parallel drawn between Monothelitism and Icon- 
oclasm can be supported, since the reversal to Monothelitism was 
accompanied by a war of images.” Philippikos-Vardanes ordered 
the destruction of statues bearing prophetic (pagan) inscriptions, 
the removal of the inscriptions and images of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council from the palace precincts, and the restoration to the 
Diptychs of Patriarch Sergius I of Constantinople (610-38) and the 
other churchmen who had been condemned for their promotion 
of Monothelitism.” 


kK k k 


The policies adopted by Philippikos-Vardanes reflected the same 
religious anxieties that produced Iconoclasm. In the literary pro- 
duction of the seventh and eighth centuries, the Byzantine mil- 
itary defeat at Yarmuk in 636 and the loss of Jerusalem to the 
Arabs in 638 were considered the most striking manifestations of 
the wrath of God.” The religious policies of some of the emperors 


32 Dagron, “Le Christianisme byzantin,” p. 49; André Grabar, L ‘iconoclasme byz- 
antine: Dossier archéologique (Paris: Collége de France, 1957), p. 48. 

33 Gilbert Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire: Etudes sur le recueil des Patria 
(Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1984), pp. 134, 145. 

34 See Stratos, Byzantium, vol. 2, pp. 64-72; Fred McGraw Donner, The Early 
Islamic Conquests (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981), pp. 133-46; Waiter 
E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1992), pp. 112-45; Mikael Nichanian, “Le maitre des milices d’Orient Vahan: 
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at the time must be seen in light of their religious meaning as they 
were intended to regain the favor of God rather than simply for 
certain political or diplomatic objectives.” In this respect, the 
Monotheletism of Philippikos-Vardanes represented an endoge- 
nous production of the empire rather than the product of foreign 
influences. In its attempt to unite with the Eastern churches, the 
decisions of Philippikos-Vardanes may be considered the embodi- 
ment or the culmination of the Heraclian policy, but they also 
heralded the succeeding age of Iconoclasm. | 


De la bataille de Yarmouk (636) au complot d’Athalaric (637),” in Armenian Studies in 
Honor of Dickran Kouymjian (Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda, 2008), pp. 321-37. 

35 Gilbert Dagron, Empereur et prêtre: Etude sur le “césaropapisme” byzantin 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1995), pp. 192-93. 
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